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TO THE READER. 


Ir is requested that this paper, may be returned to the Board of 
Agriculture, at its Office in London, with any additional remarks: 
and observations which may occur on the. perusal, written on the 
margin, as soon as may be convenient. 


It is hardly necessary to add, that this Report is, at present, 
r 2 merely, of procuring far- 
ments of this distrift and of enabling every one, to contribute his. 
mite to the improvement of the country. 


The Board has adopted the same plan, in regand to all the other 
counties in the united kingdom; and will be happy to give every 
assistance in its power, to any person, who may be desirous of im- 
proving his breed of cattle, sheep, &c. or of trying any useful 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


SURVEY or THE COUNTIES 


DEVON A CORNWALL. 


tion naturally directed, in the first place, to a gene- 
ral view of the leading features of the ancient king 
dom of Dunmonium. * F 


Notwithstanding the advantages of these countries, 
in point of climate, their local situation led me not 
to expect an equal advancement, with many other 
—— WINTER: 


„ It is well known, that the kingdom of Dunmonium | 
comprehended the extensive and valuable district of Devon 
and Cornwall. The name is derived from the tin with which 
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the rural arts, which have of late years excited $0 


much Seal and enterprise in the more internal parts 


of the kingdom. | 
From their maritime situation, which of course 


merce, their distance from the great mart of the me- 
tropolis, their posesing t Bz very large towns and 
these towns well supplied with fich. 
wondered at, that the industry of the inhabitants is 
not 0 much directed to the improvement of their 
breed of cattle and sheep, or that they will so readily 
perceive the advantage of such improvements, as 


market. 


congenial to the human breast, seem, in these coun- 


traQts of uncultivated wastes and undivided commons, 


The admiration of a stranger is naturally excited 


? © by observing, in a country 50 anciently settled 28 
15 . — 22 ad 4 1 Dunmomum, 
1 hf A. * 232 5 


., e, ee, 


it is not to be 


| The internal parts of the country have remained 


entirely in a state of nature, and, excepting the min- 


directed their attention to the fisheries and to com- 


those who live within a nearer circuit of Smithfield 


. 
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a ee Hom de couts of the ce, and dot been 
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pushed farther to supply the channel of commerce, 
which would Sem most naturally to depend on in- 


Retrograde as is the actual order of things, it has 
happened in most countries of Europe, -that com- 
merce has been the first object of attention. Agri- 
culture and internal improvements follow sowly in 
her train, and late employ the superabundant capital 


To accelerate this progress, and to point out proper 
objects at home for the employment of this superabun- 


of the gentleman to whom the public are indebted for 
the plan of this excellent institution ; H and if I Shall 
be able to point out any circumstances to the Board 


that may lead to the farther extension of the in- 


| ternal improvement of the distrifts I have had the 
honour to survey, I hope that it may make up for 


my report containing less of minute detail, which 
the extent of these counties in a great measure 
precludes me from being able to comprehend in this 


The very inadequate Sketch of these extensive 


| meet with the candid consideration of the Board. 


B Sufficient 
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Sufficient recompence will be made even for its omis- 


Sons or errors, if it shall be the humble instrument 


of calling forth the pens of some of the many able 


CORNWAL I. 


SECT. I. 


CORNWALL is the most westerly county of Britain. 
It extends also further to the south than any other. The 
latitude of the Lizard Point is 49 deg. 57 min. go cc. which 
is 11 min. 30 sec. farther south than the Start Point, the 
most southerly head-land of Devonshire. | 
Cornwall is almont an idand, wholly-currounded by the 
sea, except where it is joined to the county of Devon, which 
boundary, from Morwinstow on the north, near the source 
of the Tamar, to the Ram-head on the south, forms a line 
of about forty-three miles. From this boundary to the 
westward, the land continually decreases in breadth, forming 
itself into a figure m. having the 
south, both seas meeting. in a manner, in a point at the pro- 
montory called the Land's End, on thewest. 
From the widest part, extending from the northern point 
| of Morwinstow to the Ram-head, the land decreazes 80 
rapidly, that for about one-third of the length of the county, 
from Padstow, on the north, to Fowey, on the south, 
it is only cightecn miles in breadth. Proceeding about an- 
other third, it is thirteen miles from Pendinas Casle, on the 
— Partrcath, on Ge north ; CE DD: 


the 


* Scand fSimaat be given i anatigr Report, which will be 
$2parnely printed. It was thought 6 CL Cs, 
being at the extremity of the island. 
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| the ouch, to Saint Ives and the Bristol Channel, on tho 
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. Fitchins intends to republich the Lodex Villarum of Marty, a 
work extremely useful in this part of the country. | | 
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ischigh and mountainous in — and declines towards 
the bea on each side. a 
elne | | 
great rivers, are the chief and almost only scats of culti- | | 

vation. The higher grounds exhibit, in many. parts, he 
appearance of a dreary waste. The roads of communica - 
ton wih the neighbouring country paze chiefly through there | 
higher grounds, or large and extensive commons, and exhibit | 
to the traveller a rude prospect which impresses him with 2 
more unfavourable opanion of this county than it in general 
deserves. For although che higher lands have little to please 
the eye, the number and variety of beautiful awd well 
wooded vallies, left me only to regret that the season in which 
1 vided them did not allow me to con dir beauty in fu 
perfection. While the strata of. the. rich and fertile oil, 


with which the lands of this county frequently abound, in- 
vited 2 more minute examination than my tne could - 


sibly afford. 
Not only in the vallies, on the bes coats and great den, 


but in almost all the low and flat in more inland Zee. n 


tzons, are ue be found e of nch loams and 2 


mung — _— 


zoils, afford an extenive ficld:to the.industry of the nba. 
tants of this oh, and open resources for the cultivation 
B wh ent erent earths 
nay be aſhll by —— yr importance 8 
2 ˙ 1 BON 9 =: cue cn 
and public spirited body oi gentlemen, who are alive to the 2; 2 <a 
improvement of their native county. The people of Corti- e. 

wall also Nose a great degree of perapicacity and acumen ; bo Bias 

they attend to new improvements : if if they find them suc- 
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' SECT. u. — 
. . 4 e CONTEMPLATING the general circumstances re- 
3 SpeCting this county, the mines with which it abounds, and 
to which $0. great a part of its capital and industry is di- 
. 
vestigation. 
Nor is i this branch of employment unconne@ted with the 
© agriculture of the country. 
The adrenturing spirit of digging into the bowels of the 
carth may be considered as coumeraQting, by the tempting 
qc 


r afforded to the neighbouring husbandman, _ 

22 in that remote country, the want of great and popu- 

4 >. cities. 

— A further inquiry may be also instituted, and in many 
xespeRts curious and interesting, whether the capital or mock 


( is } 


Wert to cast, a very conmderable distance into Devon, to the 


furthest part of the Dartmore Hills. These strata con- 
sist chiefly of the various specics of the schistus, here 
called killas, and of the granite or growan. This extensive 
range forms the hi 
which the winds, rain, and storms, have 
> cnc the walls din hich they hv 
— —— 


TIN MINES. 


FORMERLY immense quantities of this — 
found in the county of Devon, and in the eastern part of 


seen on Dartmore, and the adjoining country; and in the 
east of Cornwall. In Devon, of late years, several ancient 
of which we shall give some account in the. survey of 


that county: In che eastern part of Cornwall some old 


works have been lately resumed on Hengston Down, and 


turers ; but at present the chief seat of mining lies to the 
Westward of St. Austle. From hence to the Land's Bll, the 


principal mines are to be found in various strata, extending 


along the B GOIN © DENSE about seven 
miles. 

Polgooth, the- — conciderable of the tin mines in the 
county, lies about one mile and a half west of St. Austle, 
and has produced, on an average, the last eight or nine years, 


mine remains still as rich as ever. Some others there are 


c 


quence. 
In the parich of St. Agnes, and its adjoining pariah Per- 
ranzaboloe, there are a great number of mines, the joint pro- 


duce of which is very great. 
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Cornwall; and innumerable ancient workings are to be ; 


how nucth- 
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of tin. In Gwenap is the mine called Puldice, wery ancient 
and deep. It has yickled gometrmes one thouzand blocks 
yearly. It may now with more propriety be denominated 
a copper mine. In this, and many other tin mines, when 
„ Do 
or vein of copper. 
Huel Virgin is another instance of this kind; bar n 
-produces, at her greatest depth of one hundred and sixty fa- 
thoms, some tin mixed with copper, I have enumerated it 
amongst the former. In Redruth, from Huel Fever, a por- 
tion of Northdowns and se other parts of the parish, tin 
zs produced. In this parich the ancient mine of Trelcigh 
again. In Wendron, north-cast of Helstone, the tin mines 
and present quantities are hagh. Between Helstone and Ma- 
r Breague, Germo, 
&c. &c. 

r 
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% aces L- 2 pa inevitable destruction. Further westward from Penzance, 
2 . 


are only small scattered mines, until you come to St. 
eee, PA 
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ee pron produce of which is very considerable. North 

| and north-cast of Penzance, to St. Ive's Bay, are many 

— mines, and generally much tin, but not at present so produc- 
AH 2 8 tive as of late years: „ 

2 wp" VV 2 | gevcral view of the ti 

3 123 stream works, 
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| by which is meant the operation of wacking the voll in the 
vallies, which is found to contain tin in the form of small par- 
ticles or grains, supposed to be the detritus or abraisions 
from the greater lodes, either at the first formation of the 
earth, or subsequent revolutions. | 

These are principally in the parishes of Lanlivery, Lux- 
Avan, St. Blazy, St. Austle, St. Mewan, St. Stephens, St. 
Columb, St. Enoden, and Ladbrook, east and north-cast of 
is the county 6 ax Canon, about half way between Truro 
and Penryn. West of this there are few stream mines. 
Al rin ores are brought into metal in the cunnty in blocks 
of from two hundred and three quarters, to three hundred 
and three quarters each, which are carried to the different 
coinages held at four stated periods in the year, and not sale- 
able until there passed and marked with the arms of the 
Duchy by the officers appointed for that purpose under His 
Royal Highness the Parwce or Wars, to whom there is 
a REI 
coined. 


w 1792 both incluive, has been about 22,000 blocks, 
_ amounting nearly to rol. 108. per block, exclugive of duties, 
in he whey atone a produce of 330, 000l. 
From the mream ore is produced generally what is called 
grain tin, amountingto 5 orboo blocks per quarter, and me- 
times more. The superior price of this tin above the com- 
mon tin at different times, has been from four to twelve per 
hundred weight. 

Native gold has been found in some *tream works, an! 
also, but more minutely, blended in some mines of tin. 
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COPPER MINES. 


| mines. In Gwenap, from two to three miles south of 


Redruth, and from seven, to eight or nine miles 8outh-west 
from Truro, are the Consolidated Mines, United Mines, 
Poldice, Huel Unity, Huel Jewell, Tresavan, witch some 
of lesser note. | | 

In Redruth, and its vicinity North Downs, a consolidation 
of various old mines, in which the adventurers have sunk to 


| this time h beyond 80,co0l. with small prospect of its 


being returned. In this neighbourhood are some smaller 


In che parich of Illogan there is Cook's Kitchen, in the 


land of Sir Francis Basset, the most profitable mine in the 


county. During the last eight years, it has produced, after 
paying the costa, a clear profit of 80,000. and is likely to be 
lasting, in which wish every one who has the pleasure of 


are the mines of Tincroft, Cherry Garden, and some others. 


In Camborne, a little to the west of these, Straypink, Huel 
Gons, Camborne Vean, &c. In Gwinear, still west, are 


 &c. From these a few miles westward are others, as Huel 


To these if we add Huel Musick, Huel Rock, cc. in St. 
Agnes, inconsiderable, and Gunmies Lake mine near Hengs+ 
ton Down, in the eastern easter part of the county, yielding about 


20 tons of ore per month, I believe the list will comprehend 


all that are worth mentioning of che productive copper | | 
P | 


PROD VCE 


PRODUCE OF THE COPPER MINES, 


THE produce of the whole of the copper mimes amounts 
to about 40,000 tons of ore, yielding on an average about 
eleven three-fourths in the hundred, and consequently pro- 
| ducing about 4,500 tons of copper. The greatest part of the 
copper ores are sent out of the county to be smelted, and the 
price is very variable; but taking the ore at gl. per ton, the 
produce of the copper mines will amount annually to about 


seem to carry 2 probability of being at some future period 


renewed. But it is necessary to observe, that many of the 
be expected to continue many years; and that it is likely the 
setting on of those supposed worth being renewed, may not 


taks glare anti ths pennant Entpect —Ä—ñ22 


given up. 


THERE are also Somme lead mines in different parts of che 


county, but they are not much worked at present, nor is 
their produce great, although the ores in general, I am in- 
formed, produce a pretty considerable proportion of silver. 
The principal are Huel Pool, and Huel Rose, near Helstone. 
A few mall ones on the Bristol Channel, in Perran Cubert, 
c. and on the same coast, north-cast of Padstow, in Saint 
Minver, Saint Cue, and Endilion, in which last parich was 


r 


county has produced. 
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 TRON MINES. 


ct 
But there are no mines of this ore which have been much 
worked. Many tons have indeed been lately sent to Wales, 
which the proprietors say is 80 rich, that they have not been 
able to find out a proper flux for it. Probably the contents of 
tigated. | | | 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE BUSINESS OF MINIXC.. 


I Found it difficult to arrive at any very accurate esti- 
mate of the number of people employed in the mines of . 
Cornwall. Some stating the number of men as high as 
22,000, others not more than 8 or 9,000. Including the 
ber of men, women, and children, employed in raising the 

| 16,000: of these there are from 18 to 14, ooo men capable of 
and as much avached to the happy dnstitutien under which 

they bve, 36 


ꝶ6 ... 
| Thave | 
.. — — — | — cace of 


the county, peuple who are 5trangers to their dispositions, might be apt to 
gonclude that they were not $0 loyal, or peaceable set of people. "That is 
far, however, from being the case, their insurrectons are almoct uniformly 
on account of either the ua dearnexs of grain, or from the appre- = 
| hensions of approaching scarcity. But although they Gave ente, from the 
real pressure, but more often ill grounded apprehension of approaching want, 
en different occasions, ready 80 follew the gentlemen of the county to Ply- 

| — 
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I have stated the number of men capable of bearing arms - 
in the mining district at 14-000.” These men have better 
wages than any other labourers in England. They marry 
young, and have large families. In a narrow «lip of barren 
country, where the purposes of agriculture would not 
employ above a few thousand people, the mines alone sup- 
port a population of from between 5o and 60,000, exclusive 
of the artizans, tradesmen, and merchants in the towns of 
Saint Austle, Truro, Penryn, Falmouth,. Redruth, Pen- 
zance, &c. 

Io this must be added the number of seamen carrying and 
recarrying the produce of the mines, the coals, hemp, pow- 

der, timber, iron, tallow for making candles, grain, flower, 
and the various other supplies to the mines, which altogether - 
constitute the mining business 2 trade of great national im- 
tile districts to the castward, have thereby a ready market for - 
their produce, in affording great encouragement to agri- | 
culture, the want of which wauld be geverchy felt, if in x - 
remote a country this demand was to be taken away by any 
sudden reverse in the prosperity of mining, 

It has been remarked to me, by a gentleman of much dis- 
cernment, and thoroughly acquainted withthe county, as well 
as with most parts of England, that there are more men 
in any other county in England, excepting the zyetropolis and 
its vicinity, and there are some instances of individuals ac- 
mines and by a fortunate course of trade.” 


mouth, or such other places as their services were required for the deſence of 
the country; and, I am persuacec, that if ny such occasion should again pre- 
vent itself, they would be found equally 1£ay to turn out, according to their 
mote, one and all, in support of their Sovereign and their Country. | 


rt 
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With all these advantages derived from the mines, by ad- 
ing to the force and wealth of the nation, it is a problem, 
with regard to the solution of which I found various opinions, 
whether, upon the whole, the produce of the mines pay for 
the capital stock, and labour expended upon them. 

In general, the mining business is considered as a lottery, in 
NN 
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probability of loss. 


The highese prize I have heard of, was that of Hucl 
Virgin in Gwenap. 
In che first fortnight's working, it threw up copper 


| which sold for g, 700 pounds; in the next three weeks and 


two days, as much copper as sold for 9,600 pounds. To raise 
cuore than. one hundred pounds; to raise the second, a trifle 
more, in proportion to the quantity. This mine has been 
continued to be worked, with great profits to the land-owner 


and alrenturen, — OINe” 
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A very full account of the mines will be soon publiched in a new edition 


| of the « Mineralogia Cornubiensis,” by Mr. Bunnellack, a work which 1 would 


recommend to the patronage of the public. The Editor has had near fifty 
years practice in all the branches of mining, and will no doubt give much in- 


 teresting information. Subscriptions are received for it, at Mr. Phillips's, 


bookzeller, George Yard, Lombazd-Street; and by Mir. Robron, of Bend. 
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SOIL. 


SO great is the variety of soil in the county of Cornwall, 
the upper stratum of soil consists of a light black earth, inter- | 
mixed with small gravel, the detritus of the granite or growan. = 
on the tops and sides of the mountains, is very shallow, and 
even on many.of the more level and flat extensive wastes, of 
no great depth. Its natural. produce is a thin. short heath, 
and the dwarf ofCornich furz2p Throughout the whole of 
the mining district, and in many parts of che eastern dis- 
| triQts, it is the praQticehio pare the surface of 
as a miserable substitute for fel. Underneath this upper 
stratum there is generally to be found about seven or 
eight, sometimes not more than four or five inches of a stra- _ : To 
tum of a cubical quartz, of various sizes, and under this a 3 En | 
picking them off the ground, and afterwards intermixing the. (rr i If mie 4 e 
under strata of clayey loam with the growan earth, on the | 
surface, a soil is produced of a very good quality, and fit for. 
any sort of grain. The miners are encouraged by the gen- 
tlemen of the county to purue this sort of cultivation, by 
allowing them as much as they chuse to cultivate of the. 
wastes for a trifling quit-rent, and some of the gentlemen of 
the county, particularly Sir Francis Basset and Sir John St. 
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ther, by giving premiums to thove who chow their industry by 
this sort of cultivation. - 


To excite the miners to cultivate the soil, is highly worth 

the intervals of their going under ground, which is often not 

more than six, and at most eight hours ont of the twenty- 

1 . HH 2 cap —_— fourF® At present their leisure isure time is very much taken up in 

A, the summer in procuring fuel. The coasting duties on coals 

= CHorreg ae of o+ att ed. 4 have been taken off for the use of the mines. If this indul- 

Ai + £ owe. 3 — bm nne 
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— an additional local duty upon the licences of all public 
houses, for retailing spirituous liquors, which might be ade- 
#} | 7 | -quate to the revenue derived from that duty, and ensy in col- 
= ” lection; which mcavure I beg leave to suggest to the gentle- 
men of the county of Cornwall. 
In all these waste lands there are a great many shallow 
indented vallics, where for ages a collection of soil has been 
3 inundated at present with water, or consist - 
bogs, carrying on their surface dye or rushes. 
iflg these moors, as they are called in Cornwall, 
cab Ther aw oe porter 
instances, that the upper surface consists of a black earth 
formed into the more solid substance of a species of peat, a 
;-colleftion of vegetable earth which is burnt for fuel. by cut- 
lone ttc th detngnd «Wh ttt and the soil un- 
£.,4.; derneath, the rich collections or Sediment from the moun- 
tains, and capable of being converted into fine meadows. | 
— There two species of improvements, I apprehend, will one 
Sn | 
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e "Ie: Pracd of res. has, I belive, the es 
By a ciliel and judicious intzrmixture of 2oll, from which 
he has dug and picked out the cubical quartz, be has im- 
, arc 
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provtett a large tract of country to such a degree, as to be 
able to let. chat part which he has so improved for thirty and 
ct ohillings per acts; while that around it, of the ame 
nature and capability, is certainly not worth six-pence per 
acre. This gentleman has not only produced also fine mea- 
verted some old stream works into as fine hay and pasture 
grounds as any in England. 
of new soil, which served only to nourich bramblcs amd 
them, they acquired by degrees a new accumulation of soil, 
which produces great crops of hay, aud is afterwards pas- 
tured by his cattle and cheep. | | 
| Trevethoe on these accounts, as well as for the judgment 
hereaftet, deserves to be visited by the amateurs of rural im- 
proverhents, and to be held up as an example to the other 
parts of che county, in which there are a great variety of $i- 
tuations equally capable of the same kind of improvement. 


2. SHELFY OR SLATY SOIL. 


A great part of the soil of Cornwall consists of a kind of 
slaty earth, the detritus of the softer species of the ” 
This kind of soil is found in many parts of the west and 
south-west, near the sea shore, stratified in regular strata: it 
is also found more inland, in patches. It produces excellent 
crops of wheat, and particularly of barley. It aleo makes an 
excellent compost with the more viscuous earths, sand, &c. 
as L have seen successfully practised at Clowance, the seat of 
TCor.) | WM 


In the eastern part of the county, there are two very fer | 
tile districts which abound with Mis species of gail. One of 
these distrifts is on the north, and the other on the sou 
„ aaa otro 


F< — ** 
,. 2 ne n is an; ths backs of ths lies 2nd 
2 Camel towards Padstow, and from thence west en the one 
— — | 
east to Lanteglos. K ; 
In the south. on the hncks of Fowey, around Menabily, 
the seat of Philip Rashleigh, Esq. from that river, extend- 
man's, and to the banks of the Tamar, below Hengston, 
this soil prevails, stratified in many places with reddich and 
hazle loams. 
These two Ads are very fertile. — pio- 
duces jmamense crops of barley, and may be justly called the 
Granary of Cornwall. 8 ag dark 
plentiful crops of wheat as well as barley arsy 
grow wheat in the northern district, but in the — 
S ares — Yoni 
— ——_—_— 


T 3 47 a 3 
% el. I re : > —— is 2 very rich tra of land on 


N e B and wer = the banks of the river Fal, around Tregothnan, the beauti- 
i er, ful seat of Lord Falmouth, extending to Grampound and 


Trewithen, the seat of Sir Christopher Hawkins, &c. round 
2 — 


by Tregony to Roseland. Another district of excellent ſer- 
tility is to be found on the river Hel, around Trelowaren, 
25 of Sir Cary Vivyan, Anthony, 2 
the Lizard Point. PY 
. Stratton, on the north- east of the 
county, around the town of Stratton, and towards Morwin- 
Stow, there is a district of good land, although the greatest 


EA — | 4 part of this hundred consists of waste and boggy land. To- 


wards 
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wards Penzance also, on the south-west, there is some land 
which produces very large crops of potatoes and grain. 

In general, the more internal parts are only cultivated in 
patches, and these surrounded by uncultivated wastes and 
commons. The most remarkable of which are those ex- 
tending from near Launceston, almost to Bodmin, and to the 


south and south-cast of this borough. In the paris of Saint 


there are extensive tracts of waste lands. On the south, to- 
wards the Lizard, there is also an extensive tract of waste, 
_ called GonmLLy Downs. 
We $hall endeavour hereafter to state, with as much accu- 


is obviously very great indeed, and that not of waste lands 
incapable of cultivation, but of lands, in point of zoll. 

N . * 
— — But euch in the propensity 


— — —— — 


to adventure in digging into the bowels of the earth, in 
the hope of acquiring sudden riches, that agriculture 
is considered only as a Secondary pursuit. In consequence of 


znd the western parts of Pydre, do not afford 2 supply of 
north, and St. German's on the south, and adjacent to the 
Alan and the Fowey, there is a greater quantity of grain 
raised than is sufficient for the inhabitams, and by many sup- 
posed equal to the consumption of those in the less fertile dis- 
tris The farmers however, in these cultivated districts, find 
it more convenient to sell their wheat and barley to the mer- 
chants who export grain, than to carry them to the markets 
in the western part of the county. 

From this circumstance, it happens sometimes, that the 
markets in the western parts amongst the mining districts are 
* UE Yun „ 8 
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in great bodies, and proceeded to the places of exportation, 
with a view of deterring the merchants from exporting 
grain. These chameful and illegal infractions of the 
peace of the county, have for some time become almost an- 
nual. By the influence of the gentlemen of the county, who, 
have always come forward to their aid, in case of any real 
scarcity, and by the exertions of others more immediately 
connected with the miners, I was glad to find, that they were 
sensible of the impropriety of this conduct, which, like all 
other illegal violence, not only exposes the aggressors to the 
Just zeverity of the law, but defeats the very purpose they 
intend thereby to effect, by making the farmer accelerate the 
exportation, and rendering him afraid to bring his grain to 
the country markets from the fear of being plundered, os 


made to sell it at an under price. 
| „ On che whole, Cornwall, populous as i is in de mining 


_ attcaded to, a 
: sictence for a much greater population than it actually pos- 
13 15 desses. The sea affords ample supplies of a variety of ſiah, 
PE oY lity ; by further exertions of industry in cultivating their lands, 
bf it will be obvious to any one who views that county, that 


| of LP | | they may produce grain of all kinds in great abundance ; and 
4 „ e e i to be hoped, that we Shall aon hear no more of com- 
Fe - i EF Plains of scarcity, or approaching famine, ina country where 
„ , | F mature has beotowed ao auch, and aan done zo litle, 
. ö 8 7 4 | | | 
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SECT. IV. 
THE sea, being of itself always of the same tempera- 
ture, has a tendency to asgimilate che same quality to air 
passing over it. Hence ariscs the temperature of island situ- 


ations. Of the advantages and disadvantages of such circum- 


 8tances, Cornwall, s0 nearly approaching to an island, must 
in a great measure partake. Hence in Cornwall, the air is 
milder in winter than in the more internal parts of England, 
and cooler in the summer months. From its being open to 
the vast Atlantic ocean, without the intervention of any 
land almost to the coast of America, it receives the whole 
force of the south- west winds, which are remarked to blow, 
in general, throughout Great Britain four-fifths of the year. 


| This charagter which the 2owth wiektas hed in all ages, 


I pregerves in full force ip Cornwall. The air is thereby 
more full of moisture, and frequently sybjeft to fogs, but 
they are not unhealiby. Ray-gram is ier than in more 
 imiernal parts of the kingdom : the winters very open, last 
| ble to procure ice to fil their ice-hauses. From the preva- 
leacy of the 
plantations of trees in exposed situations; and it is only in 
shekered vales where any remains of the ancient natural 


woods are to be found, although there is no doubt that this 
county, as well as the greatest part of all continent and 
bouses, both in this county and Devonchire, particularly an 


inds aleo, it is very difficultto raise 


the 


. 
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the southern conets. Many other tender green-house plants 
are to be teen in the open air, in the gardens of the curious. 


The President of the Board has very properly recommended, 
from these circumstances, the trial of the Guinea gras. — * 
Others may also be found of great importance, which will 
ö n 

man other counties. 


SECT. v. 
THE MANNER IN WHICH THE LAND IS POSSESSED. 


FOR the betier understanding this part of my inquiry, it 
is necessary to observe, that in ancient times the whole of the 
lands both in Devon and Cornwall, consisting of the moun- 
tainous waste and moory lands above described, in which tin 
was found, belonged to the King; the revenues arising from 
rable part of the revenues of the Crown. This territory was 
_ anciently reputed a Dutchy, but a little before the Norman 

_ e-new constituted a dutchy ; the first that was erected in Eng- 
| and heirs apparent, of him and ki ein, Kings of England, 

for ever.. 


A vary great part of here wanes and maocce ell axe yrar- ; 
cel of the said duchy, to which-also other manors, lands, 
and hereditaments have been added by subsequent acts of par- 
lament, in Beu of other lands in other counties, taken from 
the same by act of parliament, with the obyious intention of 
prezerving the value of the duichy entire. 5 
J The 


divided; there are very few 
within the county, more than 


zoool. per annum, excluzive of 


provement: to propose some remedy for. which is an 
which we ahall treat of in a teparate zeQion. - ot 


| pied, the farms are in general very small. In the eastern and. 


marefertile parts, rents, in general, do not exceed thirty or forty 


| pounds per annunt; the greater part not above ten or fifteen. 
pounds per annum some few are as high as zoal. and from 


that to 200l. per annum.” Allthe farms are generally on leases : 


of lives. In the western and mining districts they are very. 


THE art of husbandry was little practised in Cornwall; 
two centurics ago ; their grounds lay all in common, ar only 
divided by stiche meale, and their bread corn very little; their 
labour horses were only shod before, and the 


and Somersetshire hired their pastures at a rent, and stored 


With. ant to the manner in which the lands are occu-. 


themselves entirely to tin, their neighbours in Devonchire. 


_— 
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homes, and made their-profit of the Cortinh, by catvle G at 
their own doors : the tame pervonts abo supplicd them at their 
citarkels with eee cort, alben loads 
of brea£"* Þ 
_ « This-was 2 very diradyanitageous state of the commerce 
| of this county, for the product of the tin will atways be 
fluQtuating and precarious ; but the necenity of ficth and 
corn is perpetual, and the returns from husbandry properly 
. managed, annual, regular, and constant. People: therefore 
ant'the mines somefitnes failing, the Cera 
fetr the necessity of applying themselves to huedunidry ; 
there being no trades (says the julitions Mr. Carew), which 


4 vet 50 many hand- to work at all times of — 


done of tillage. 
- hair ingrevimmns axraciet Gal eating aw? 
in the latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Cornich 
found themselves in a capacity not only to support them- 
selves, but to export a great deal of corn to Spain and other 
foreign parts. Cultivation has been advancing ever sitce ; 
plough are no where to be scen, than on the banks of our 
rue en TO ON PEE CAN TED Wo 
coasts of our harbours can ﬆew. "+ . 
mm n 
this county, ought to excite the people to farther improve- 
ments ; for, notwithstanding oy e 2 
tiality to the improvement of his native county, 
2 hes cent, or ve 
ye nag... Gon much beyond 
the advancement in the improvement of their lands, as 
Cornwall cannot boast of such an estimate of produce as 


2 


© Car. page 39, 4 + Bees Nat. Hist. page bg · 1 Eng. page 8. 
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The management of the land is uniform ; here and there | 
an exception will be found. The whole is convertible, "9 
sometimes into arable, and sometimes pasture. Arable is R | 
son with wheat, barley, or oats, NN —_—_ * | 
any ; and then grass for cight or ten years, until the land 'is 
many instances of what is called furze crofts, where they are 
80 run out by this management, that they do not recover 
themselves more than once in 2 generation. | 
The proces they pure is, in general, by paring and 
burning the surface of the ground. The is then 
dressed with the ashes, and a compost of ca EE 
the scrapings of lanes, in which they throw stra to collect 
the soil and moisture: to this they add the dung which they 
e | 
adjacent towns. 
Thile if Srpenterce 2-<n Ge av. wank, which = 
fetched on horses backs, or on mules, as is almost every 
where the mode of carriage, both in Devon and Cornwall, of 
acre, acconding to their distance from the sea coast. 
ty be common ue of this manure is preparatory to a 
wheat crop; the seed being chopped in with a mattock . 
This is succeeded by one, and frequently by two crops of 
barley or oats ; with the last of which grass seeds are son, 
which are, rye-grass or zver, trefoil, and Dutch clover. 
The best farmers take only one crop of barley after 
wheat, and lay down with grass seeds, which they dress 
with dung and earth, and after four years break up again; 
but in general, with all those lands that are at a distance 
above described. They sow them with oats, or barley, as 
often as they think it will pay the expence of the tillage; 
and very often, when they have little more than the seed re- 


turned, which 20 impoveriches the land that it cannot be 
[Cer] E broke 
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| broke up again to any advantage, but remains in furze and 


brambles for twenty-five or thirty years, reducing it to a dry 
< gritty substance, little more than a caput mortuum. 


2 ven dt While truth demands that I most state this the 
| b Wager «x routine of managing the land in the county of 
of * —— indo ba juni 10 war, tht ther ae many 
' who pursue a liberal and enlightened course of husbandry, 
. And instead of running out the laud in the mode I have 
Turnips are by the best farmers son after wheat, for 
Which they commonly manure with dung and ca zand, 
and burning is very generally, amongst those who are re- 
puted the best farmers, stigmatised as a barbarous practice; . 
« þ aud they allege, that they find it much better to use the 


"Foe > wich advantage for these three hundred years; and I am 
Ke 3 to think, that it is only the injudicious mode of 
creme and burning, and the running outThe ground ar- 
3 "wands by too frequent cropping, that has given rise to a 
reprobation of a practice, which, under proper management, 
zs well suited to the nature of a soil uncommonly over-run 
with weeds and wild plants, which cannot easily be destroyed 


Proven AND IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 


tonnes e gunzctly dots nad for hs plac, 
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under the' pack-saddle. The plough team is sometimes four 

W oxen, and sometimes only two, with always one or two 

horses as leaders: before the oxen, with 2 man or boy to 

drive them. The plough commonly used is extremely 

horses, without a driver, is used at Trelawn and some other 

plices, and performs double the work, and at muck lows 

expence than the common Cornish the farmers y 

will not be persuaded to adopt it. The double furrowed 
plough has also lately boen introduced, and answers ex- 
tremely well on level fields. The ploughing matches, in- 

stituted by the Society of Agriculture, for the formation of 
which the county is highly indebted to Sir William Moles- 

worth, are well calculated to raise an emulation among the 

; farmers in this essential article of agricultural management, 

in which they are in general in this county very deficient. 

It would be well if the Society, or the gentlemen of he 

country., were to get a number of the Suffolk ploughs, or the 

Kentich tyrawzist ploughs, and induce the farmers, by little 
premiums, to use them: they would soon find the benefit of 1 * 
them by saving both time aud labour. | „ 8 e 
- a the wenn gant of Crmmell, hey wee 26 immenacky | 

large plough, for turning up the quartzy stones which lie . 
| under the upper surface of the ground. Mir. Pread, of b 
Trevetho, has a team of six or eight onen for this gurpose; | h 
Sir John Saint Aubyn, a team of fourteen oxcn and seven 
nere 
and sometimes twenty-two inches. 

N amd. devine do dune hy can aqpams 
instruments; one for cutting the root of the furze, and 
would be still more effectually done by hacking and trench- 
ing; and would be in this way, in a country where, like 
Corawall, there are abundance of hands accustomed to this 
W | E 2 sort 
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ert of labour, performed cheaper on the whole, as it would 
thereby be done most eſfectually. 

Thus very mode is every where ——_— 
cultivating their little crofts. Mr. Grosette, an intelligent 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Truro, has introduced the 
Yorkshire schim, with an improvement of his own, which 


dition; and several gentlemen are adopting it. The whole 
of the economy at this farm is admirable, simple, and intel- 
222 bobadrones riagds Avon hor bur 


2 


28 er deen ue wot be. i Deen 
on mules. The Irich car, 1 sbould apprehend, would be a 
great improvement to the husbandry of these counties. In 
e aber pre Pond apo arti. Ny Gaga 
a ton with great cage, which is more than three of the Cor- 
nish horses carry on their backs. These Irich horses are, 
however, a much better and larger breed, and excellent in 


__ In Cornwall they keep vast numbers of little horses 


the 
cattle ; „ 
They cannot be induced to try other modes of carriage. It 
must be remarked also, that the ascents from the sen shore, 
from which they bring sand and ore weed, are frequently 
— nancy tony. 


2 ORE WEED, SEA SAND, PILCHARD SALT, 
| AND DUNG. 


— 
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burn with culm from Wales, and use each as a preparation 
for wheat. Afterwards the best farmers use a compost of 
dea sand, pilchard salt, dung, and the rotten slaty earth, as 
a preparation for turnips; afterwards lay down with barley, 
'bushels of lime, and from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred horse seams of compost. : 
chards, and the Bay salt already used in curing the pilchards, 
and declared by the salt-officers unfit for farther use, is pur- 
chased by the farmers, and, consisting of. oil, salt, and putri- 
fied fich, is a most excellent dressing for land. It is pur- 
chased from eight-pence to one chilling the bushel, consisting 
of two Winchesters, or sixteen gallons. 

This is the best of all manures, and che cheapest, as it 

goes farther than any other; is lighter in carriage, and lasts 

very long. It is mixed like ime, with carth sand, in various : 

proportions, as it is casy or difficult to be procured, from We, 0 
forty to sixty Winchester, to one hundred and fifty or two 8 
hundred scams of sand and earth; it is left to ferment and 

guently turned over and mixed, before it is laid on the land. 


FERTILITY AND PRODUCE. 


near the Lizard, I have been azzured that ninety buckels of 
barley, Winehester measure, have been produced on an acre, 
- $tatute measure; and that it is not uncommon to have from 
_ veventy to cighty bushels; scycnty-five bughels they consider 
5 a middling crop. Such a surprising fertility may, perhaps, 
| hardly be credited. but it is supported by undoubted authority. 
| Although there are not many districts equal to this, yet there 


7 
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trict we have formerly described as extending from Cubert ts 


Padstow, and from thence to Lanteglos by Camelford, the 


r gs ons andy ods > 


n Anne cry, with whhh 
crop of barley they so. grass seeds as before mentioned, 
which they cut for hay next year; and after leaving it one 
year at rest, repeat this practice perpetually. Vet even with 
this management, they get of — 
Winchester bushels per acre, statute measure; and 


— ä —ñſD7i᷑ũ ama 
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| POTATOES. 


TowaRnDs the western part of Carnwall, about Penzance, 


| 8c. they produce two crops of potatoes in a year: they plant 


the kidney potatoe about Christmas or a few weeks before it, 


which they draw in May, and plant in the same ground the 


apple potatoe. Captain James, of Morazion, assured me, 
that two years ago, he had by this management in the farst 


gallons each, and in the second crop 200 bushels; so that 


from one acre Cornish, which is one acre and one eighth 
Statute measure, he produced goo Winchester bushels oi po- 


tatoes in one year. The manure they use, is sea sand ore- 
weed and dung. This mode of forcing crops of potatoes is 


certainly not to be generally recommended. By the common 


mode of planting potatoes in the end of April and beginning 
of May, after paring and burning, 450, and from that to 
of the soil and climate in this part of the kingdom to this 


plant is easily accounted for. The summers are here always 


Scotland are fully as moist, if not more $0 that the county of 


Cornwall, or the western parts of Ireland. Ihave seen in the 


3 | isles 
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isles of Canna and Tiree most excellent crops of potatoes 
with the same kind of dressing as is practised in Cornwall. 


than Cornwall, and yet their produce in the article of pota- 
toes 1s greatly superior to the inland part of Scotland in the 


game latitude. The produce of potatoes in the west of Ire- 


land is also known to be extremely abundant. 


In these particular isles of the Hebrides which I have men - 


tioned, it must be remarked, that the soil itself is dry and 
porous, containing a great mixture of sea or shell sand, and 
„ b 
and other parts of the west of Cornwall, all which goes to 
prove the propnety of cultivating potatoes in situations here 
the soil is dry and the climate moist. 
If Ceres was deified amongst the ancients for the intro- 


duction of corn, surely Sir Walter Raleigh deserves the 


highest veneration in modern times, as the greatest benefactor 
rendered the subsistence of the poor in these kingdoms more 
easy, and of course added more to population than the inven- 
tions of all the statesmen that ever existed upon earth. Dr. 


Smith, in his excellent book of the Wealth of Nations, places 


of this valuable plant in a very strong point of view, and pre- 


fers it, as an agreeable food for mankind, to any other species 
of grain, excepting wheat, to which perhaps it is almost equal 
in point.of nourichment. And he very justly observes, that 
| if we look to facts, we find they will bear us out inthe opi- | 
nion of the excellence of this plant as a food for maukind ; 

women in the three kingdoms, are to be found in Ireland, 
Wich all the advantages which this plant possesses as 2 
Food, and its easy culture and steady and prolific produce, it 
would undoubtedly be cultivated in preference to all sorts of 


I ach £ 
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grain, were it not for this circumstance, that it cannot be kept 
year. It is therefore to be wished, that Dr. Cuthbert Gor- 
don, who, in the year 1786, produced, at a highly re- 
spectable meeting of the Subscribers to the British Society 
for extending the Fisheries and improving the Sea Coasta, a 
specimen · of flour or meal, that keeps sound for any length of 
time, (being impervious to the air) made of potatoes, which, 
together with the bread made thereof, is grateful to the 
taste, a wholesome and nutritious food, and in all respects 
much to the satisfaction of every one present, would be pre- 
/ vailed upon to communicate the secret to the public. It 
\ then indeed was understood, that he generously intended to 
communicate this much longed for arcanum to the Society, 
) for the use of their intended settlements in the Highlands. 
(May it not be asked, for what reason should it be 80 long 
) delayed? A promise, made in the presence of 80 re- 
+ wvpcCtable a meeting of noblemen and gentlemen, it becomes 
) the credit of Dr. Gordon's genius, no less than the gene- 
remind us of the condition of the promise, a public remu- 
sorry to understand, has not yet taken place. . 
> Potatoes being principally used as food for man, it returns 
little to the earth, and becomes in some degree like grain, 
an exhauster of the land. It is also bulky and heavy in car- 


riage, sons the in Cornwall grow only «mall 
2 —— the nearest mar- 


kets; and the price of potatoes in Cornwall, last winter, was 
more than double the price in Cheshire, where certainly ma- 
nure is not more easily to be had, and the demand of the 
markets is much greater. This very greatness of the demand 
is perhaps the actual cause of the cheapness of potatoes in 
Chechire. It is also owing to another cause, to which it is 
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highly important that the people of Cornwall chould attend 
it is the great advantage of potatoes a food for cattle. By + 1 


—— pupae, iter — ee. 


cheep, orheg or for feeding working horses or cattle, r allef . £4) « 9 
which purposes they are excellent, the farmer can never fear u Leu 
having any waste upon his hands, and can therefore afford to, J3-44-4A. 313 
supply the neighbouring markets at a much less price than 
obere they are obliged to calculate upon the chance of waste 
by the article laying on their hands; and congequently from 
the nature of it not being capable of being stored over to 
another year, a great part must be lost. The use of the po- 
tatoe generally, in some parts of this kingdom, as a food for 
man, is still within the memory of many now living, and its 
use as a food for cattle is still very recent. The introduftion 
of it as food for cattle is also important, as by this means a 
part of the produce is returned in dung to the farm, which: { 
tatoes have been tried in all ways, raw, bailed, and steamied, 
lingsley has published in the Transactions of the Bath Agri-- 
| cultural Society a most ingenious and elaborate set of experi- 
ing attention. Mr. Crook, of Tytherton in North Wiltshire, / 
is making experiments on a large scale for fattening oxen; and 
he informs me, that the result has been highly satisfactory. He 
dresses them with steam in a very simple and easy manner, and 
with very little expence. He takes a vessel fitted to the sine of 
for washing, is 8ufficicatly large, holding about eight or ten 
_ gallons of water. In che bottom of this steamer there are a 
number of holes about the size of a common auger, which 
boiler is filled, the bottom, where it rests on the mouth of the N 
boiler, being made tight with a wet cloth to secure the sten 885 
from escaping. The steamer, for ease in emptying and filling 
[Cer] F does 
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does not hold more than from one to two bushels. The po- 
supplies the exhausting of the steam. They are then over- 
| | turned into a cooler, and more put in their place. The po- 
The cattle are kept in houses or sheds, and furnished with 

The only question is, whether they can be produced cheap 
enough io pay for this made of management. Mr. Billingsley 
1 and Mr. Crook both decidedly prefer them to turnips. They 
; have this advantage, that they can be taken up in time for 

0 gill keep much longer in the spring than turnips, by being 


A d P | A. Huli, for that purpose. The Hon. Mr. Justice Buller is just now 
H Sik 224 68 | ng Me Hao trying, by Mr. Crook's advice, to grow potatoes on the 


F4 forest of Dartmore with peat, as a substitute for manure, 


t kind of land; and this, and various other spirited experi- 


48852 — rau enn of the learned Judge, I have no doubt will be attended 
hat ufer, 


=. with success, and lead to new modes of improving that waste, 
ad u, ai and the other extensive wastes of both these counties. Qre- 
| ug See.. 3 3 weed alone is an excellent manure for potatoes, as I have 
11 1 .nu el in the Ide of Man: and as in many parts of Corn- 
Þ COHLELEE \ S 


for the growth of this plant, it appears very important that 


„ introduce potatoes as a farming Fπα | 


O A we 
by 


and it is to be hoped thiat we shall ve 
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TORNIPs." 


. 

county turnips are introduced as a rotation crop. The 
practice, both here and in Devon, is to feed them off, or 
draw them upon lay ground, to be there fed upon by cattle 
or Sheep, so as to have the ground ready to be tilled by 
Candlemas for barley. ' The practice, however, in Corn- 
wall, of making turnips a rotation crop, is by no means 
general. It is in fact only practised by gentlemen farmers 
and the Superior oy pf mares” and by them the 
HY? RET to clear the 
ground from weeds, and therefore they ought to be drilled 
and hoed with great care. Instead of this, they neither drill 
nor hoe their turnips ; so that it frequently happens, that the 
couch grass is so lukuriant that it entirely covers the turnips, 
and it would not be supposed at a distance that there was a 
single turnip in the field. Where they are otherwise treated, 
kept clear of weeds, by being well hoed, they grow t6 an 
immense size, and certainly are a most excellent preparation 
2 In Cornwall, fallowing is never practised by the 
40 ene nber 
portion to the destruction of the weeds, and that even 2 
in that state, by the great abundance of next year's crop. | 


with which prejudice seems to govern the rustic practice of 


an att which is capable of receiving so much aid from 
science, are very apt to lose their tempers, and to consider 
the tenacious. observance of accustomed practices a proof 
of the want of understanding. Those who have attentively 


F 2 con- 
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considered the characters of that class of men, will be satis- 
fied that their aversion to try new improvements in agricul- 
sense or acuteness, but much more from these improvements 
not being clear, obvious, and so laid down, as to enable them 
to pursue them without too great a risk of capital and pro- 
duce. Instead, therefore, of treating the peasantry with in- 
vective and contempt, rr 
— = 


———Nvicquid eris 
Da facile cursum ; atque audacibus adnue cæptis 
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SECT. VI. 

Wares Mzavpows, which are *** 

n. n e eee 
Several 


the of the gentlemen have lately begun to 
. chew examples of this species of improvement. Sir William 


3 „5 — 


22010 — — has watered some fields at Trelawn, and is increasing this 
8 management upon this farm, which is one of the best im- 
proved of any in the county. Several other gentlemen are 

L ue of — dene his prafie; but there is, upon the whole, yery F 
Little land watercd in this mode in the county. 

The gras land they keep for hay is geacrally dreaved | 
with dung mixed with sea sand, or with dung alone, if they 
can procure it. They do not practise folding the sheep, 
which is found in other counties 80 excellent a mode of 
ma- 


* 
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— and this, althpugh they are kept on 
the dricst lande where such a practice would answer ex- 
tremely well. Their grass lands are also pastured by their 


CATTLE. 5 


Tux cattle are chiefly of the North of Devon kind. 
Although the breed is not kept up in its greatest perfection, 
yet they are very much in request, and are sold off in great 
very little attended. to: On account of the wetness of the 
land, and the necessity of dung to mix with the sand for 


— manure, all their cattle are housed in winter, and kept 


Straw, and called in other countries mud walls. These | 


being of a mouldering perichable nature, are necessarily 
built on a foundation of stone, and require to be kept dry at 
top, or else they very soon go to decay. Some of the 


buildings are covered wich alate, but by far the greatest part er, 


with straw. | . | | A 3 
Sir Harry Trelawney, a good many years ago, procured 
Some of Mr. Bakewell's breed of cattle, of the long-horned 
kind ; they answered pretty well with him ; but neither his 


own people, nor the farmers in the neighbourhood, could de 


- induced to attend to them. He has changed them for the 
North Devon breed, but has kept one cow. which he had 
from Mr. Bakewell, and is now about twelve years old, but 
candour to Sir Harry Trelawney, by telling him, it was 
very unnecessary to come 50 far for his cattle, when he had 
ö 3 | 50 
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— pci_ > ets The 
best of that breed are certainly a most excellent stock, either 
for rearing or fattening. They have a small sort of cattle on 


«ixhuadred weight. They are too large boned for their 
$ize, and coarse shouldered. The best Scotch Highland 
breeds would answer much better. It is, however, dificult 
to get them of the best sorts. | 


* cc. ron CARRIAGE. 


Wu have abuaky enteral hat cans 2cn nat eaſe tas 
of in this county. Every thing is carried on the pack-sad- 


die, for which both horses and mules are used. Mules have 


great numbers are wanted, and they sell at a very high price. 
The common horses are small, but very hardy, and well 


adapted to a hilly county. They might, however, be much 


„ WTI TCO WOO ACEes 
2 | 


SHEEP. 
Tux common sheep in Cornwall are the same as the neat 


breed of Devonshire. They have a small species of this kind 
of sheep in Gwithian, which have very small tails, and a very 


Lord Camelford, they have a stock of Dorsets, consisting of 
a thousand head of sheep; they have a range of about 500 
acres of land, all of which is in grass, but about forty or fifty 
acres, which are broken up for the purpose of keeping the 
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nips to give the breeding ewes in winter. They shear about 
four pound of wool, and the wether sheep are sold off, at 
about 11. 58. and from that to 11. 88. each. | 
The chepherd is a Dorsetshire man, remarkably careful and 
honest; yet I am well assured that this stock does not produce 
it to the small quantity of wool, and to their not having a 
high price for early lamb, which makes a great part of the 
profit of the Dorsetshire sheep-farmers. Does not this 
evince the great propriety of considering local zituation as 
extremely important in the calculation of rural imp: rural improve- 
ments? © 
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by Sir William Moles worth, who purchased them from 


Saltram in Devonshirc. They are found to answer very well. 
This gentleman has this year procured a few immediately 
from Leicestershire. Sir John Saint Aubyn, in the west of 
| the county, has also introduced the Leicestershire breed. 
Sir Francis Basset, on an experimental farm, which he 
has taken up with his usual public spirit, means to try 
both the Leicester and South Down breeds. Tehiddy 
is situated in the midst of the mining country, and in respect 
of natural advantages of soil and exposure, presents many 
difficultics to advancement in cultivation. The study of che- 
mistry, whach Sir Francis had attended to for amusement, he 
has applied to the useful purposes of examining the various 
able specics of marles, hitherto neglected, the effect of which 
be means to try on his experimental farm, for the conduct of 


which he has engaged a man from Suffolk, recommended 


by Mr. Arthur Young. The process, and the various expe- 
- riments, are to be open to the farmers and public. I am con- 
66 and it is to be 

hoped 
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hoped, will be followed by similar experiments of other gen- 
tlemen of fortune in the county. ; | 
The remote situation of Cornwall renders such experi- 


ments extremely valuable, as it is not in the power of the 
— ] coma. thokent_t 


_feft of new improvements. 


SECT. vn. 
DUTCHY LANDS IN CORNWALL. 


WE have already stated that the Dutchy of Cornwall was 
Prince, and to the first begotten sons and heirs apparent of 
him, and his heirs, being Kings of England, for ever. So that 
it seemed the intention was first, that none should be Dukes 
of CoxnwaLL but such as were eldest sons and heirs appa- 


rent of the Crown, and that when there was any fail of such- 
person, then that the dignity should remain in suspence un- 


til such son and heir apparent again were extant. Secondly, 
chat the saĩd son and heir apparent, without any further solem- 
nity or creation, should presently, upon his birth, being then 


apparent to the kingdom, be also Duke of Cornwall. 

This, it may be remarked, is very different from the princi- 
ce uy ot Wales, which requires in every new succeeding 
einde 2 new creation, and gift of the principality. Having 
been requested by several of the gentlemen of the county to 
state the nature of the holding of the dutchy lands, and to 
enumerate the different manors, some discussions also have 
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— — I hope the Board will nat think their time thrown 1 
away if I lay before them, at some length, an explanation of | 3 
this part of the territory of the dutchy situated in Cornwall. 5 
There are other lands in other counties also annexed to the 
dutchy of Cornwall, with which those in Cornwall are so 
connected, that it may be proper just to enumerate them. 
First, then, in the county of Cornwall are the following, 
granted by charter 11th of Edward the Third. 


COUNTY OF CORNWALL. 


1. The castle, manor, and park and borough of Launces- 
ton, with its appurtenances. 
2. The castle and manor of Trematon, and the borough 
of Saltash and the park there, with the appurtenances. 
3. The castle, borough, and manor of T yatagell, which 
is supposed to »... ba 
THUR. | 
4 The caxte and manor of Rexormell, with the park 
- there. 
5- The manor of Clymedland, and park of Kerrybol- 
6. The manor of Tibesta, with the bailiwick of Pow- 
7. The manor of Tewynton, with the appurtenances. 
8. The manor and borough of Helston in Kerier, with 
the appurtenances. N | 4 
9. The manor of Moresk, with the appurtenances: 
10. The manor of Penkneth, with the appurtenances. 
11. The manor of Peulyn, with the park there. 
12. The manor of Relaton, also Rillaton, with the bead- 
3 | 
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13. The manor of Helston in Trigehire, with the appur- 
tenances, and the park of Hellesbury. 

| 14. The manor and borough of La and the park 
there. 

15. „„ ers, oa 
its other appurtenances. 

16. The manor of Talskydo, wich the appurtenances, 
in the said.county of Cornwall. 

17. The borough or town of Lestwithel, — 
the mills. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


18. The fee farm of the city of Excter, twenty pounds 
per annum. 

19. The manor of Lydford, with the — 29- 
gether with the chase of Dartmore. 
20. The manor and borough of Braduich. 
1. The water and river of Dartmouth. 


IN DIFFERENT OTHER SHIRES, DISPERSEDLY. 


members thereof, and the yearly farm of the town of Wal- 
 lingford, with the honours of Wallingford and St. Valeries, 
uma ü „% 
soever the said honours do lie. 5 
23- The castle, manor, and town, of Berkhamsted, with 
the park there, and together with the honour of Betk- 
nn 
Northampton. | 
24 The manor of hte, with the appurtenances, in the 
— 
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25. The caxde and manor of Mecre, in the county of 
Wilks. 
26. The castle and manor of Knarecborongh, with its 
hamlets and members, together with the honour of Knares- 
do lie. 

27. The manor of Isleworth, in the county of Middlesex. 

28. The manors of Kennington and Frankshall, together 
with a meadow in Lambeth and Newington, 22 

29. Wan m wh n eee 3n 
the county of Norfolk, and the fourth part of the Talbott, 
in Lynne, with all the appurtenances in the aforcsaid county. 
rent, with the appurtenances, in the city of Coventry, which 
were then in lease to the queen's mother, for her life. 

These revenues were so annexed to the dutchy, by the 


words of the charter, as to be in no case whatever aliened | 


therefrom; and as it afterwards appears, that no king 
thought himself justified in severing away these lands from 


ſzhe dutchy, without annexing to the same other lands of a 
much greater value in licu thereof. 


And accordingly it appears, that King Henry V. in the 
ninth year of his reign, having founded the monasteryof Sion, 


_ severed the manor of Isleworth from the said dutchy, and 


in lieu thereof conferred divers other manors in Somerset, 
Dorset, &c. which exceeded in annual value the lands 
devered, by the sum of two hundred pounds. 

Kine May VER. cn. at bs cadre, hatin a 


Westminster, the thirty-first year of his reign, and pro- 
rogued on divers occasions until the twenty-fourth day of 


July, in the thirty-second year of his reign, did sever the 
castle of Wallingford, and all lordships, manors, lands, tene- 
ale G2 _ the 


1 


the dutchy of Cornwall: and in lieu thereof, there was an- 
nexcd to the said dukedom divers manors in the county of 
Cornwall,viz. The manors of Westanton, Port-Low, North 
Hill, Port-Pigham, Laudren, Triloweia, Tregonoe, Tre- 
lagan, Crosthole, Trevitherne, Courtney, Landulph, Leigh- 
durant, and Tinton ; and all other his lands in the said 
places, which eame to the said king, by the attainder 
of treason of Henry Courtney Marquis of Exeter; also, 
the manors of Austell, Fentregan, Tremeynalls, T rema- 
gevon, Fowey, Credyowe, and Portneaprior, in the county 
of Cornwall, which came to the king's hands by the dis- 
solution of the priory of Trewerdreth, in that county; 
Pryor, Treworgy, Stratton, Eastway, Bowyton, Bradrissey, 
Buchlaurue, and Bonyalvey, which came into the king's 
hands by the surrender and suppression of the priory of 
several castles, which in ancient times were places of great 
consequence and strength ; they are now all in ruins and 
gone to decay. There were, in ancient times, nine parks 
and one chase or forest, all of large extent, and replenished 

with deer. They have long been disaforested, and by 
various encroachments are rendered of little or no value to 
many of which were of great yearly rent of assize: Of 
dutchy thirteen in number, formerly of great power and 
the said dutchy, besides extensive tracts of waste and 
moory grounds, included in or adjoining to the various 
are farmed on leases of lives, subject to small ancient quit- 
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others arhitriry. - The revenues of the dutchy of Cornwall,” 
as appears from the accounts of the receiver of it, in the- 
fifteenth year of King Henry VIII. amounted, of clear an- 
nual value, to 1009 fl. 118. 95d; This is a large sum for 
these days; and this without the casual revenues from repnises, 


&c. The coinage dues, which form part of it, amounted to 


27711. 38. 94d; So that the clear revenue from the dutchy 
lands amounted to 7 3241. 8s. od. In the reign of James I. 
the revenues belonging to the Prince of Wales, from the 
dutchy of Cornwall, the principality of Wales, earldom of 


Chester, and various other lands, amounted to 100, 000l. per 


annum, being @ clear rent from lands. In the troubles that fol- 


Crown, the whole of these lands in che principality of Wales, 
and earldom of Chester, were alienated, and the dutchy- 
lands of Cornwall are the only part of these valuable he- 
— ß 
rent. 

"The Mae he de of ee Wang Giant be 
M some for a fine certain, others 
upon a calculation of the improved value; it is not easy 
to certain the yearly value, which. depends: upon thi! 

in of lives. The great number of small rents are 
expensive in the management and collection. The fancs 
also to be calculated upon improvements, operate diretly 
against all improvements on 80 precarious a temire as that 
of lives. It has therefure happened, that the value of the 
dutchy has. not been improved, in an equal degree with the 
land around, belonging to private proprietors, . unless in 


situations such as Kennington and Lambeth, where situation 


is so favourable to improrement. The chief, and greatly 
improved part of the cevenues of the dutchy, is not that 
vchich arises from the lands, but that part wich arizes from 
the duty upon the coinage of tin, which is under the di- 
rection and management of the officers · of the stannarics, a 


distinct branch of His Royal Highness's establishment from 
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not only to be more steady than formerly, but in all pro- 


which may justiy be deemed harch or 


Royal Highness pay every proper 


that a aale chould be made of the whole of theee lands, the 
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that under which is the management of the lands. On 
account of the exportation of this metal to the East Indies 
and China, this trade has been restored to a very flourishing 


bability will be considerably increased. But as this mode of 
disposing of the surplus tin is yet in its infancy, it would be 
too sanguine to calculate upon great expectations To 


give, therefore, an idea of the revenues of the dutchy, the 


coinage dues cannot be stated higher than 10,000). on an 


average. The landed revenues may amount to 5,000l. per 


But the revenues arising from the lande, annually, cannot 
be accurately ascertained, for the reasons I have stated, the 
has been lately paid by the gentlemen in whose department 
the business of calculating the fines lies, to ascertain the real | 
improved value of the different extates ; and by their dili- 
gence and fidelity I have reason to believe, that the 
proved; and that, I am persuaded, without doing any thing 
oppressive. Per- 
ſectiy confident, that in as far as the rights of his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales extend, the Council of his 
fair encouragement to propositions for the farther improve- 
ment of the territory of the dutchy of Cornwall. I flatter 
myself it will not be contidered as too presuming, if I pre. 


| dent, for the information of the Board, such measures as have 


been suggested by the gentlemen of the county, as in their 


opinions tending to be of great mutual advantage to the illus- 
trious personage who now holds these lands, and to the public. 


The firs propositiom which has been suggested to me is, 


— 
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produce to be laid out on the purchase of an estate, and settled 
by parliament, to the same uses as the present lands of the 
duchy have been sctiled. Secondly, That instead of an entire 
sale, a commutation be made of those lands held by leases on 
lives, with arbitrary fines, into ancient dutchy, or a species 
of copyhold, and the value given for such commutation laid 
out in the same way as suggested in the proposition for sale. 
With regard to the propoxition, there is little doubt that the 
dutchy tenants would be willing to pay à much greater 
number of years purchase for the various chief · rents and 
lease-holds, than the common market price would allow; 
and that the produce of auch sale might be appropriated for 
the purchase of such lands as night produce a greater an- 
nual revenue, and be more easily improved than a great 
part of the dutchy lands. But there is an objection of 
great weight to such a sale, that would naturally present 
itself to parliament on the discussion of such a question: 
That it appears, that from very ancient times, it has 
been the uniform sense of the constitution of this 
Country, that an independent provision should be settled 
on the heir apparent of the Crown, in order to enable 
mn exalted rank he Toner, as the fut 
| „„ the ducky of 
— a only part which now remains unalienated, 


and which has been so specially settled by the Crown, and 


80 repeatedly confirmed by parkament, that very cogent rea- 
sons must be adduced to justify 2. sale. Perhaps, also, it 
may hereafter be thought proper by the Crown to seule 
on the heir apparent an independent provision, as in ancient 
times ; and as the dutchy of Cornwall is the only memorial 
left of that ancient for the heir apparent, parlia- 
ment would be very careful that any such sale, if it should, 
be proposed. should nat tend to diminich the value of the 
*** 
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highly objeRtionable, as the manerial rights would thereby. 
be «till kept up. But I am apt to apprehend, that although 
come would be willing to give a proper value for such cm- 
mutation, yet it would be by no means general. Those 
who had tull * work cot — Ge. Laos 
consideration. 


There is, however, a thind proportion which is highty 


worthy serious consideration, and which in particular in- 


stances has been much under the investigation of the Council 
of his Royal Highness, that is, the improvement of such 


Waste lands as form parcel of the dutchy. 2 


SEC T. VIII. 


WASTE. AND: COMMON LANDS, IN THE DUTCHY AND 


THOSE lands in England are denominated waste, which 
parts of them sheep and cattle are pastured, by those who 
are entitled to rights in common on those wastes. In Corn- 
wall, as nearly as I have been able to calculate, the pro- 
portions of waste and cultivated land stand thus : one-third 
— ey ky T 
one-third & in furve cre” Whack are only broke up once 

in 
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Bodmin: also Bodmin Downs, c. in the eastern part 
of Cornwall; also the extensive wantes in the parich of St. 
Agnes, and its neighbourhood, St. Austle Downs, &c. &c. 
In all these T have heard of no attempt to improve and 
inclose, except St. Austle Downs, adjoining to which, Mr. 
| Charles Rackleigh has lately erefted 2 harbour, with a 
| degree of correct judgment and great einn, which does 
"chat gentleman much honour. Inacad of building works 
outs great way into the sea, which was the old and injudici- 
ous practice in making harbours, he has, at great expence, 
Gniched, 2 most commodious' harbour will be formed, of 


in individuals, and, considering the dicadvantages of local 
Situations, deserve to be ranked with the magnificent docks 


leigh by the Council of his Royal Highness, 
| Ao honour to the liberality of the Council. and which will 
_ hereafter be a great improvement to the dutchy. This ig 2 
otriking instance of the advantages which arise from the ex- 
ample of individual enterprise in all parts of this kingdom. Mr. 
Rachleigh has leazed out a contiderable part of this wavte in 
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zmall lots; for which he receives a rent of about seven 
advantage of pilchard salt, and broken pilchards, and of 
dung from St. Austle; and sea sand, will soon be able, at a 
moderate expence, to make these fields- worth thirty and 
neral attention; and. I have received several proposals for 
similar grants, to be laid before the Council. of his. Royal 
Highness ; and although none of them can boast of 80 ad- 
vantageous Situations, yet all of them will, no doubt, turn 
. — m 
ment of the county, and of the dutchy. 

I am persuaded that there in at the very lowest calcu- 
lation, 100,0c9;acres: of waste lands in this county, which 


may be valued at seven chillings--and six-pence per acre, 
which would produce an annual rent of 3, S00l. per annum, 
and leave a sufficiency of turbary. for fuel, if. properly regu- 
. lated. What an advantage would arise from such im- 
pirovement to the force and. wealth of. this country! Is 
— there not, in every county almost in England, prodigious 
tracts capable of similar improvements? When we look 


of the Indians, is it not natural-to conclude, that all men 
will prefer an ancient and settled country, with a free and 
vigorous government, possessed at the same time of an in- 
. nity of resources for trade, commerce, and manufactures ? 


In the waste lands of this „there are sources, both 
in che improvement of the oll, and che production of its mines, 
, MAL. %“„c„ꝑ %%% pains mills of people Far from 
Food D ord I - having arrived at its ng in agriculture and. internal im- 


4; rovements, this. kingdom. may be still considered in its in- 
fancy. Deſended as it is by nature, and by the spirit and 
good sense of its inhabitants, against the attacks of ex- 

Kh ternal 
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Tos tive power, to protect themselves against the incroachments 
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bernal or internal enemies to its happiness and independence, 


we may look forward with confidence to a state of pro- 


_eperity hitherto unexampled in the annals of mankind. 


SECT. IX. 


WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 


| THERE is a good deal of coppice wood in the county of 


only with charcoal ; and this made them cut down their 
woods, and keep them in coppice; 80 that there is not a 


great quantity of timber ; although, from what is to be sccn 


there is no doubt that timber will thrive as well in many — 


parts of Cornwall as in other counties. 


wall, which we have mentioned, were all of them covered 
with large forest trees, and a great quantity of coppice 
wood. But, when in the reign of Henry VIII. they were 
 dirparked, agreeable to the plan he had adopted, throughour 


the kingdom, for encouraging agriculture, the wood was | 


mostly destroyed; and what remained, has, by want of 
care, dwindled almost to nothing; and by some mismanage- 


— Lo, and bermen Se. Michal Mount an 
Penzance. 


In a of wks on the Tamar, Alan, Camel, Fal, 


and Fowey, there are considerable quantities of coppice 


2 © woods, 


Cornwall, but little timber. Formerly the tin was smelted 


ment, the royal intention of rendering the ground more pro- 
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— or Tas, Cs, ren kro. dn, 
Tehidy, Clowance, . 

At Trevetho, Mr. Pread has taken a great deal of trouble 
to raise his plantations, in a situation where they are exposed 
to both the south- west wind, and also the northerly winds, 
being the highest ground between the Bristol Channel and 
St. George's, in that part of the county. 
Aſter making a great number of unsuccessful experi- 
ments, at a great expence, in order to. find out some hardy 
plant that would shelter the more tender trees, he was 
led to try. the pine-aster fir, from observing that this tree 
grew well spontaneously, from some cones which happened 
to be accidentally scattered in one of the fields near his 
house. The pine-aster is not a valuable wood, nor is the 
form of the tree beautiful; but it has been found to stand 
Mr. Pread plants on the highest parts, and very thick in the 
outer rows of the plantations, and within he plants oak, ach, 
elm, plane, &c. all of which flourish extremely well under this 
shelter. He sometimes also plants large groves entirely of 


pine-aster, and when grown up to the height of twelve or 
fiftecn feet or more, he cuts down those in the internal part, 


and plants forest and other trees of large growth, which all 
answer extremely well. Mr. Pread made an observation 
eckig the mig of the pine-azter from cad, that is 
worth attending to. He found that the seed in 
. Spring, as is commonly done by the numerymen, did not 
answer his expectations. He therefore threw a number of 
cones in an inclqsed place, where he observed that they 
opened naturally, and dropped their seeds in the beginning of 
June, which is the time he has since made use of to so the 
. pinc-anter gods, both in the fields and in his nurcry. A 
careful obecrvation of the operations of nature, is undoubt- 
in the foundation of all eee, and more particularly of 


* 


| qpreading very rapidly. Sir John St. Aubyn has lately. 
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every branch of agriculture. When the famous Brindley 
was examined before the House of Peers, respeQting the 
Duke of Bridgewater's canal, he was asked by a noble lord, 
how he had contrived to render the banks of the canal in a 
particularly difficult part firm ? He said, he sowed ruches- 
on the banks. He was again asked, in what season he had 
son them? He answered bluntly, «I observed the time 
that the ruches ched their seed; I sowed them as nature did; | 
could you have done better, my lord? These little exam- 
ee eee 
„ö. 5 
shelter from the severity of the south-west wind, has been 
followed by most of the gentlemen in the wenern parts of 
Cornwall, with great success; and the spirit of planting is 
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planted ninety-three acres with a great variety of forest trees, 
. 
| tn bend can thine lnwdhe conity, ent abich Kh 
che pine · aster at St. Michad''s-Mount; and it flouriches well, 
Pay re ee e | 
At Godolphin there is a very ancient plantation near the 
house, and indeed in so many other places, that it is obvious . 
it is not owing either to soil or climate, that there are 80 few 
tees in Cornwall. It is particularly deſective in not having 
trees, and hardy shrubs, or quicks, in the hedge-rows which 
divide their fields. The sod fence, which is the common 
| mode of dividing them, affords a dreary prospect, and is a . 
very indifferent shelter for cattle or heeep <- — 

Here again is a vast objet for the advantage of the - 


that would not return a t by tillage. Plantations of — 
er ee ax 9 . 
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large Planting acres together, saves 
Scale. 
pence in ſencing trees shelter each other, encou- 
34 other years time 
the | 
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parts, ripens perfection The Pre 
sident of the Board has, this account, recommended 
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SECT. XI. „ 


WHEAT is son in a Ge and from He 
that to the end of October T The harvest is about the first ts Chridbnar . 
week of August. Oats are son in February} and barley. (prnaralflime_ 0 
in the beginning of March. In Mullen, and some pariches- — 
near the Lizard, they have 8own barley, and in nine weeks, 
and often sooner, had it reaped and threched. This is ow- SF news 

ing to the warmth of the situation, and the natural mildness a 
of the climate. They have a practice in Cornwall of putting - aa 
up their wheat, barley, and all other kinds of grain, in the field, 
into what is called arrich-mows. The heaves are built up 
into a regular solid cone, about twelve feet high ; the beards 
all turned inwards, and the but. end only exposed to the wea- 
ber The whole is finiched by an inverted cheaf of reed; 

or corn, and tied to the upper-rows. This custom is owing 
to the inconstant weather, and is considered as a better way * 
of preverving the grain: N Rn intelligent farmer has made, in 
my opinion, à great improvement on this. He observed, 

that the corn brought from these mows into the barn, or the 
farm-yard, lost much in the carriage: he, therefore, built 
small ricks. in his farm-yard, with an opening, or funnel, 
lated ; and being near the barn, he does not lose in carriage. 

| another improvement, which deserves to be imitated, in 
saving his clover and hay, by stacking it when half-made, 
its heating, and imbibing also the juices of the clover ; and 

„ 
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Another improvement has also been suggested to me, in- 
stead of placing the dry etraw in layers in the ricks, to strew 
it amongst the hay and rye-grass in the field, and afterwards 
stack it as before. This mixes it more completely, and als 
prevents it from heating. 


SECT. XU. 


| GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE MEANS OF IMPROVING 
THF AGRICULTURE OF THE COUNTY-OF CORNWALL. 


I Have already stated the circumstances which lead the 
inhabitants of this county to employ their capital in mining, 
and the various branches of trade connected with it, in pre. 

| ference'to agriculture. The maritime situation of the county 
also offers to them the various branches of the ficherics, as 
These two great objects of the mines and * 


* Pal and e solely dire sed to the produce of the 
- 2 * r te dew mike. 


* £ Fr '4 4 0 be a great Source of productive revenue. It cannot be 


doubted, that if the husbandman was to employ his capital 


and industry in improving his breed of sheep and cattle, and 
= ro lands, nn? 
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which onght to be lk to thous who apply all their ak and 
industry, as well as capital, to chene objecti. 
Agriculture must be practised as a trade, to render it 
eicher - profitable to the individual, or to supply super- 
abundance of produce 'to the community. It is another 
question, which has been much agitated, whether that trade 
| is beat carried on by amall tenants, or by extemzive farms, 
managed on a great scale, with a large capital. Without 
| entering into an investigation of a iet which has already 
employed some of the ablest writers upon political economy, 
cannot be determined on general grounds, without having 


aſſect one part of the kingdom more than another. 5 7 
The business of ficherics, and of mining, cannot pouzibly 
occupy, from their nature, the whole time of individuals, 
and in so remote 2 county as Cornwall it is proper they 
Should be encouraged to cultivate little farms of their own, 


ut it would be very desirable, that. there were an inter- 


mixture of large farms, to hold out an example of proper 
eultivation to the smaller tenants, and to supply super- 


demand of a manufacturing and commercial nation, without 


—ů 


the greatest number of roods of fencing and draining in par- 
| ticular dintrits, would have great effcR in encouraging agri- 
culture in this county, in which it would be a great thing if 


imgooved ead more remote conttice. 


as hindrance to improvement. „enden 


{Cor} 1 


Py >» . 


abundance, which, perhaps, cannot be produced equal to the 


* scale, and employing 
rr and for 


Goverament would allow a aum to be distributed by the Board . 
of Agriculture in 0+. aortas 15 


A 
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is mach real foundation fat theee complaints: - It inuat de g- 
in general, that he clergy do not mt pregent reocive 
their full rights. The incotvenience oem to be, hat there is 
no particular fixed rate, and which constantly varying, octa- 
Signs perpetual Gan. - It would penbars be better br 9, 
clergytsfollowthe example of the lay tythe b and race 
their tythes to the zitmost value at once. © It whalld then de- 
. IE 
de fried at that value, or aviy:dodettion made. 
may be a compensation, —— Jn; Lew 
of tythes; for whatever mit the valne, injures, analy 
2 2 — apeaking, the rights of the clergy. But =» he capital in- 
" W vested in agriculture daily increases by improved modes of 
competition, it certainly would be a desirable thing for the 
as well as the country, chat some principle of valus+ 
Yon showld. be fixed, instend of being exposed to const 
Stance Of faxing a valuation is oontrary to the rights of the 
clergy ;. and as the value of money is continually decremsing, 
any auch valuation would in the courre of time boogme 
much inferior to what it night be at the time af rajuntion. 
This has actually happened in the northern part of the king- = 
dom, where the tythes had been settle by a commntation, 
which at the time it was made produce an income to the 


create of the value of money; and the increas of the ex- 
peace, of living, their incomes ar by no means adequate to. 
Support them in that independent situntien in which it is for. 
the interests of the atate . „„ 
church «hould be placed. 

- The whole of this a is of. game japan bas 
would require much more atzention, than I could poazibly 
give 10 it, in order to enable me to form any decided judg- 


clergy that was adequate to their support, t n the d 
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respectable body of clergy in the two countics which I bad 
che honour to survey, that they are in general contented with 


very moderate compositions for their tythes ; and that Tam | 0 


perunded, were an accurate account taken of the whole of 
the diocese, it woul be found that the riomber of pa- 


— TE ST o—_s 
cheir tythes, ard L. E indeedIn_comparizen to 
2 Sen dene with e, 


SE os | INLAND NAVIGATIONS. Sy 


Tur — wo _ > a4 Lvl 
improvements has certainly taken place from the Jate exten- | 
Sion of inland navigations in the different parts of the king- 
dom. © Avery important communication of this kind was, 
lust year, set on foot by Sir William Moleqworth, and other | 
| gentlerien infthe cantern part of the county. It has for its 
ojeR to make a navigable canal from the north to the south 
| of the county, 5 


a which forms the harbour and road of Padave, en dhe, 
noch, to the river and harbour of Fawey, on che south. 
This navigable canal ought certainly to be made of a suffi- 
cient depth for large sen- built vessels; and on the north, 
ought to be carried as near the harbour of Padstow, as may 
be found prafticable, thereby to avoid as much 28 possible 
the narrow and difficult navigation in that river, which is 
very much choaked by the zand driven, in from the Bristol 
Channel. It has this great advantage, that is, a most plen- 
tiful supply of water at the summit, and the ground through. 
which it passes very, praQticable. The expensive part of this 
canal will be on the northern part, in onder to form z pro- 
| per and ready communication with the za, and ta bring it 
— offibers, as it will be amply compenaated by the facility of 
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to Mount's-Bay, on the south; a distance of not more chan 
four or five miles. The summit here is very chort, and, I 
imagine. might be cut down 80 u to render the lockage. very 
— The ground, on account of dhe great num- 
ber of mines and lodes, would perhaps be difficult to bold 
water: it ia, however, an object deserving an accurate in- 
vestigation. There ina sufficiency of water, which may be 
brought to the summit. Other canals. of communication 
might casily be made, which would save a vast deal of land- 
carriage in the mining part of Cornwall, and be à vast ad- 
vantage in Supplying the mines, and carrying their produce ; 
for which purpose, at present, they are obliged to keep 
an immense number of small horses and mwles, which 
would then give way to. the more profitable stock of sheep 
and cattle. A great advantage will arise to this county from 
of coals at that port; and if, by small canals, this necessary 
article could be conveyed to the internal parts, at an easy 
price, the poor might be supplied with fuel so low as to. 
preclude the neceatity of paring the zurface of the cane 
its fertility ; and bee extensive wastes might then be con- 
verted into arable and pasture lands, to the great advantage of. 
the community. As, tending to the improvement of the. 
county. also, it would be desirable to have more harbours. 
on the northern coasfFÞppoite to Wales. One, viz. at St. 
Agnes, is now building under the .sanQtion of Parliament, 
by a joint stock company formed for that purpose. | 
The communication between the. copper and tin mines of 
Cornwall, and the coal mines of Wales, is most important. 
The attention paid by the representatives of this county io 
the proposed communication with the port of Swansea, de- 
mands the warmest thanks of the people of Cornwall. 


CON- 
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(eee 
wall is an object of very high importance with regarll to 
this county, in $0 far at least as to afford a regular and con- 
stant supply to that part of the county, where the people are 
chiefly employed in che business of mining. This may be 
done in two ways ; by improved modes of cultivating the land 
already inclosed, and under a course of husbandry, and by 
inclosing and improving the waste lands of the county, in as 
far as that can bedone without bearing hard upon the rights 
_ exercised by individuals, and sanctioned by custom. There 
is in both these ways vast objects for the exertion of the in- 
dustry of the people, and room for the beneficial 

of vast nurtibers of people. To enter into the detail of these 
| circumstances, and to point out the particular objects, and va- 
rioud extent of these objects, cannot be included in this sketch. 
From the information which will no doubt be conveyed to 
the Board on these subjects, from the intelligent individuals 
of the county, and from the very respectable Society of Agri- 
culture lately established, much interesting information may 
be expected. I have only to regret, that I have not been 
| able to do sufficient justice to the subject; and that from the 
little time I had to make my survey, I have not had it in 
my power to describe particularly the operations of many 
public spirited individuals : and I thought if would look 
too much hike vanity in me to mention their names without 
doing honour to their works. I have only to add, that the 
great civilities and attention I met with to the objects of 
the Board, demand my warmest thanks, and afford, at the 
sarhe time, the highest hopes that the Board will meet with 
every aid from the gentlemen and the inhabitants of this 
| county, in the promotion of their public spirited endeavours 
to improve the agriculture of the kingdom. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


DESCRIPTION OF AN IMPLEMENT FOR TAKING THE LEVELS FOR 
WATERING GROUND. (See Page 40.) 


/ _- oY w . * . —— — ——— dn een 


* Finding a part of a blank page left, and a spare corner in the plate, I can- 
| these than to the description of a very simple appara- 
the of conducting water courses for irrigation. 
are more adapted for use than show, but 
within the reach of every man, both in respett to its 
using it, I consider as of inestimable value. It has been 
TEN LO 20 woe! be Gy nty brown. 
| griculture ; but it can never be too generally known. 
of two legs of deal, about twelve feet long, joined together at 
ed by a cross bar, as represented above; which is s 
iption. From the angle at top is $uspended a pjum- 
being made in the middle of the connecting 
the two legs A and B are level, the string of the 
ele and not otherwise ; so that the level 
ascertained. | 
- þ» 04 7p At the level of the water, where you are to 
2 pin. into the ground, on which ene of the legs of the fraxe can 


rest, 
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rest, then bringing the other leg round, till it touches the ground on a level 
with the top of that pin, there drive in another pin, and having adjusted the 
level perfectly, make use cf this last pin 2+ u 1est for the one foot, and turn the 
other about till you find the level in the same way; and $0 on you proreed, fol- 
lowing always the direction that will thus be indicated. Ju this way vou disco- 
ver at once, without trouble, the precise direct on that 1 our water course 
_ hold, without being at the expence of digging through heights or filliug up 
ollows. | 
« If you mean to conduct the water perfectly level, you have only to follow the 
pins thus placed implicitly ; but if it is vour intention to give the catial a certain 
degree of declivity, say a quarter or half an inch or more, in twelve feet, in- 
stead of wooden pins, in this case make use of one pin of steel, having the 
inches, halves, and quarters marked on the sides regularly from the square top 
downwards. Having provided at the same time a number of wooden pins cut 
neatly. over at top quite square, after having fixed your iron pin quite level with 
the first, drive a wooden pin into the ground close by it: making the head of it 
go a quarter or half an inch lower than the top of the iron pin. Then pulling 
out the iron pin, and employing the wooden pin as a rest for one of the legs, put 
the iron pin in once more for the other leg, and driving a wooden pin into the 
ground once more, at a quarter ot an inch lower, proceed forward in this man- 
ner, and your canal will have the same uniform degree of slope throughout its 
hole extent. In this manner the fall can be regulated to any assignable degree. 
A water course thus set off, is as marked from A to D; which might be con- 
tinued to auy assignable distance, on the same plan. | | 


N. B. It is said that a similar instrument is made use of by the miners in Corn- 
wall, for taking levels. 2 
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No. II. 


THE Flocksin the Weatern Part of England bei very subject to the 
Disease called the Goggles, &c. the following R for it, which comes 
from a respectable quarter, is recommended to the 's attention. 


RECEIPT FOR CURING THE WOOD EVIL, FROG ILI., RICKETS, 
GOGGLES, OR SHAKING IN SHEEP. 


'THE disorders in sheep have been so little attended to, that it is difficult to 
learn the names of them; and when the names are obtained, they are, in dif- 
ferent counties, applied to diseases accompanied with such very different sy mp- 
toms, that unless the nature of the disease bc previously described, any receipt 
may be as useless or injurious in one county as it is beneficial in anuther. 

The disorder for which the following receipt is recommended, is a weakness 
and perfect debility in the Joins ; which, in different counties, is called by the 
names above mentioned. But shaking does not seem to be at all applicable to 
it, because the sheep is affected with no symptom of that kind. The goggles 
is a disease which affects the head, and is occa>ioned sometimes by a worm, and 
sometimes by water. In time, it makes the sheep turn always on one side, and 
gives the appearance of the whole side and loins being affeted ; but the seat of 
that disease is in the head. The frog, or hoof of the sheep, is not at all hurt, 
and therefore I would wholly reje& the name of the frog-ill, for the present. 
The tickets, as descriptive of the disease ns —_ that uame _— clil- 
dren, is accompanied with a weakness in the Joins, therefore may be applied 

to the present complaint; but as that name denotes other ailments also, I 


recovery 
soon. Under these circumstances it was impossible to do any harm; and, re- 
i nights had been very cold and wet, 1 

and benumbed ; therefore I blooded him, 

g medicine : | 


Take penny royal, wild scabeous, and shepherd's purse, of each half a handful ; 
dense them well, and boil them in three pint of ale; then *trin of th liquid 
part, by hard squeezing and pressing the herbs ; cumrain seeds, fe 
R — ES eee ded Loni teas bae-ectone: 
put these in a bottle and stop it close. 5 

Il gave the sheep nearly half a pint in the afternoon ; the same quantity in the 
morning and evening of the next day, and the remainder of the bottle on the 
day after, when the sheep got up, walked away, has ailed nothing since, and has 


keeping, and will be found useful in many 


The medicine is not the worse for | 
sudden complaints: but if given for a fever, omit the carminative seeds. 


May 31, 17% A. B. 
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